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SKETCH OF A TOUR 

IN 
IN A 

SERIES OP LETTEE8 TO A FRIEND. 



BT JOBS HATDEK. 



He stood, and measured tbe earth : he heheld, and drove 
asunder the nations; and the everlasting mountains were 
scatteored, the perpetual kills did bow: his ways are everlast- 
ing. Babakkuk. 

Nature I'll court In her aequestered haunts, 
By mountain, meadow, gtwwunlet, grove, or cell. 
Where the poised lark bis evening ditty chaunts. 
And health, and peace, and contemplation dwell. 

Skollbtt. 

Lovely indeed the mindo works of art; 
But Nature's works fiur lovelier. I admire. 
None more admires the painter's magic skill, 
Who shows me that which I shall never see. 
Conveys a distant country into mine. 
And throws Italian light on English walls: 
But imitative strokes can do no more 
Than please the eye— sweel Nature's every sense. 

COWPES. 

Hontron: 

Jackson & Walvobd, 18, St. Paul's Chuschyarp. 
Pjuktbo ahd Bold bt JOHN LANE, Oxtoed Boao. 
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lU. 



No glory I covet, no riches I want; 

Ambition is nothing to me; 
The one thing I beg of kind heaven to grant, 

Is a mind independent and free. 



How vainly, through infinite trouble and strife, 

The many their labours employ! 
Since*all that is truly delightful in life 

Is what all, if they please, may enjoy. Anon. 



'Ihy spirit, Ihdependehce! let me share, 
Lord of the lion-iie^ and isa^le-eye; 

Thy steps I follo'v^;wi|h my bosom bare. 
Nor heed the sto^lhat howls idong the sky. 
Smollett's Ode to Independence. 



What is man. 
If his chief good and market of his time 
Be but to sleep and feed? a beast; no more. 
Sure he that made us with such large discourse 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and God-like reason 
To rust m us unused. — Shakspeabe. 



IV. 



'Tis liberty «lone, that •gires the flow'r 

Of fleeting life its lustre and perftime; 

And we are weeds without it. All con8traint« 

Except what wisdom lays on evil men, 

Is evil, hurts the faculties, impedes 

Their prqgress in the road of science; blinds 

The eyesight of discov'ry; and begets 

Isi those that suffer it a sordid mind 

Bestial, a meagre intellect, unfit 

Tq be the tenant of man's noble form. 

Cowfbr's Wint^ Morning Walk. 



PBEFAOB. 

In the following pages I have mentioned 
the time of departure from and arrival at 
different places, together with the names 
of hotels at which we stayed, thinking that 
this might facilitate the movements of some 
future tourists^ by showing them what may 
be done even by ladies with perfect safet j 
and comparative ease. The route, which 
I think is an admirable one, was drawn out 
by Dr. G. who accompanied us, and who was 
no stranger to many parts of Switzerland. 

The friend to whom the letters are writ- 
ten was my tutor more than forty-one years 
ago, and to whom I am under great obliga- 
tions for directing my studies, strengthening 
my convictions in the truths of revela- 
tion, and exciting in me a love of literaturer 
before I entered the College at Homertoa« 



VIU. 



To those who may think that the poeti- 
cal quotations are too numerous^ I beg to 
say, I do not wish to see the imagination 
quenched in the rising generation, neither 
do I wish that wondrous faculty to be fed 
with strange fire. Much of the literature 
-—if literature it n^ty be called — ^that is now 

provided for the public, is, alas! destructiye 
of taste and of virtue. 

High Wycombe^ December, 1858. 

*«* In oonseqnence of cirenmstances over which 
the printer had no control, the printing of thia little 
work wai delayed until the present year. 



My dear Friend and Brother, 

It is now many months since I conceived 
the plan of sending you in the form of 
epistolary correspondence an account of 
my tour in Switzerland during the Sum- 
mer of last year ; and fearing that this 
project, like many other projects -of the 
writer, will come to naught unless I at 
once commence that which is sure to be to 
me a labour, I have, despite the heat and 
various other engagements, prevailed on 
myself to send you an earnest. With* 
out further introduction, then, and^ with 
but one request — namely, that " in every 
work regard the writer's end," I shali 
commit my bark to the uncertain ocean, 
hoping for auspicious heavens and the 
port of peace. 



On the 23rd of June (Tuesday), 1857, 
I and Mrs. Hay den left Wycombe for 
London, and slept at the Bridge Hotel, 
Blackfriar's Road, Here we found awaiting 
our arrival two of our nieces who were to 
accompany us en a tour which proved to 
be one of perfect safety and of great 
gratification. Having parted with some 
dear friends who came to bid us farewell 
we retired to rest, but so great was the 
noise during the whole of the night, from 
the rattling of wheels over the stones, that 
my sleep well nigh departed from me. 

24th, Wednesday. In the morning we 
were joined by Dr. Colling wood, and left 
London by the South-Eastein Railway at 
8 45 a.m. for Folkstone, where we arrived 
in safety, and immediately went on board 
the steamer for Boulogne. The weather 
was beautiful and the sea calm, and we 
watched with peculiar emotions the shores 
of Old England as they gradually faded 



away frcm our view. To me such a sight 
is always solemn and affecting ; for who 
can tell when he once loses sight of his 
native land that he will return thither any 
more. But the French coast is now in 
view, and on a hill to the west of Boulogne- 
sur-Mere, at about a quarter of a miles dis- 
tance is the column of Napoleon. Boulogne 
consists of two towns, — an upper and 
a lower; the former is the older part, 
aud occupies the summit of a hill. The 
lower or new town stretches along the right 
bank of the Liane, from the old town to 
the harbour, and along the shore. It is 
regularly built, and contains the best 
streets and houses. This port is the 
great place of debarkation for passengers 
between England and the continent. The 
town and its neighbourhood looks well 
from the deck of a vessel. The popula- 
tion of Boulogne in 1846 was 29,741. 
Of this population nearly one-sixth are 



English. The larger farms in the neigh- 
bourhood rarely exceed 100 hec tares =: 247 
acres ; and in general run from 35 to 60 
hectares. The average rent of pasture- 
land in 1834 was from 48s. to 80s.; of grain- 
land 24s. to 40s. [Gazetteer of the World.1 

As soon as our passports and bags were 
examined, we proceeded in the dust and 
lieat to the Railway Station, where, 
having partaken of a hasty meal, we took 
our seats for Paris. Here it may be de- 
sirable to state that we booked our places 
fromLondon to Basle, First-Class, for £27, 
a distance of some 600 miles. For miles 
we passed over a sandy soil, now and 
then getting a \dew of the sea, and after 
an uninteresting ride, at least it was to me, 
of 166 miles, we arrived in Paris at 8 45 
p.m. We passed the night at the Hotel 
du Chemiu de fer du Nord. 

S5th, Thursday. At seven in the morn- 
^g- we left Paris for Strasburg. Many 
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objects of an interesting character, par- 
ticularly those on the right bank of the 
Rhine, met the eye in this journey. 
Strasburg, at which we arrived ar 4 30 
p.m. is a large and fortified frontier city 
of France, situated at half-a-mile from 
the left bank of the Rhine, 72 mile^s 
north of Basle, and 250 miles east by 
south of Paris. It is built on a plain. The 
citadel is a regular pentagon, and the gar- 
rison generally amounts to 6,000 men. 
The construction of the houses is after 
the German manner, and the language and 
customs of the majority of the inhabitants 
are still German. The greater part of the 
streets are narrow. The cathedral is justly 
classed among the most distinguished 
specimens of Gothic architecture. Its 
tower 466 feet in height, and ascended by 
a stair of above 700 steps, is said to be the 
loftiest building in the world, with the 
exception of the highest'of the -^-^Y^sci^ 
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of Egypt. It was upwards of a century 
and a half in building ; and is alike dis- 
tinguished for symmetry of parts, solidity, 
and lightness, t Three of us, namely, my- 
self. Miss H. C. and the doctor ascended 
the tower, and richly were we repaid for 
our toil by the charming view we had of 
the city and the surrounding country. 
One thing which greatly interested me was 
the storks which build their nests on the 
tops of the houses, or, rather, on elevated 
parts like chimneys. " As for the stork," 
says the Psalmist, " the fir-trees are her 
house;" but here human habitations, or 
some other buildings, are her house. 
" The stork in the heaven knoweth her 
appointed time." Alas, that God's people 
should not know the judgment of Jehovah. 
In this beautiful cathedral is a celebrated 
clock which we greatly admired. The west 
front has a triple portal, and a circular 
mndow 48 feet in diamelei. Axvd as I gazed 



upon the lofty roof and ancient pillars, I 
have no doubt that 1 had feelings similar 
to those which Milton possessed, stem 
republican as he was, when he wrote the 
following beautiful lines. 

" But let my due feet never fail 
To walk the studious cloisters pale. 
And love the high embowed roof. 
With antique pillars massy roof. 

And storied windows richly dight. 
Casting a dim religious light. 
There let the petiling organ blow. 
To the fuU-voic'd choir below, 
In service high and anthems clear. 
As may with sweetness through mine ear. 
Dissolve me into ecstacies. 
And bring all Heaven before mine eyes!" 

It is a subject, however, worthy of pro- 
found reflection whether such edifices have 
not diminished rather than increased the 
piety of mankind. How few seem to 
understand the words of Christ : — **God 
is a spirit: and they that worship him 
must worship him in sp\n\.axiSLm\x\vJ^r 
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Before Strasburg — ^it was tnown to the 
Romans by the name of Argentoratum — 
was ceded ta France, it is said to have 
counted among its inhabitants a majority 
of Protestants. Population in 1852, 64875. 

Here I must close this letter, simply 
adding that we shall, if the Lord will, 
leave Wycombe for Dovedale, Derby- 
shire, next Wednesday ; and I did not 
like to visit that beautiful part of God's 
creation without commencing to give you 
an account of our tour on the continent. 

With our united kind regards to you 
all, I am, dear Friend and Brother, 

Yours, with high esteem and great 
affection, 

John Hayden. 
Bey. Cornelius Berry. 
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My dear Sir, 

Having returned from a three weeks 
tour in Staffordshire and Derbyshire, I 
will resume the account of our tour on the 
continent. On Friday the 26th, at 7 40 
in the morning, we left Strasburg for 
Basle, where, by the good providence of 
God, we arrived safe and well. We took 
up our abode at the Drei Konige (three 
Kings) well situated on the Rhine. Basle 
is about 60 miles south of Strasburg, and 
120 mil^s north-east of Geneva. The 
Large and the Small town, as they are 
called, are joined by a noble bridge of 
14 arches, 600feet in length. Here the 
river is in its greatest beauty. The 
population is variously estimated. Murray 
says, "The town contains 27,500 inhabit- 
ants (21500 Protestants, 5500 Catholics),'* 
The editor of the "Gazetteei: ^t \!w^ 



,^e largest. ^'^.^ 
•< Basle IS i" y^ 

\CocU"sayS' ^ , populous tow^ . ^ 
once tlie "vo^^ po? ^^^taiumg 

vras once capable oi ., .ygK 

-?""'^ : Tp^^^^^^ r- a Gothic 
^" fZ^ Th! catlvedral - a ^^_ 

^^'^' ^v^tlv tv.0 steeples, 

'''"" tt it contains that ot .^_ 

^^2 '° . Ispvorsusol^^cura^^^,^^^^ ^,,, 
^^ ^ A 1 BeEottnatlon ^^ S^^ ^,,, i, 

tet"^^^^^^^r;f:^^-c: 

, ,fter sitting loi ^^^ pope- 

^" • „ Tronv tbis v ^^^x. oi 

interesting. ^ ,^,ougli tb .^ 

Holbein ^a« f ,eeY ^^^^ ^"'' 
encouragement 
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England. The Dance of Death has been 
attributed to him without any foundation. 
There are 53 public fountains in the city; 
and the public library contains many rare 
and valuable editions of books. It is also 
enriched with numerous manuscripts of 
the first reformers. Time wjis that the 
clocks of Basle went an hour in advance of 
those in other places of Europe. Its fame 
will be perpetuated in literary history by 
many illustrious names. 

In speaking of the Rhine, I omitted 
to state that it has its rise in Switzer- 
land, in two head- streams, the Hinter- 
Rhein descending from the glacier of 
the Rheinwald, and the Vorder-Rhein 
which takes its rise on the east side of 
Mount-St.-Gothard, in the lake of Toma, 
at an altitude of 2,572 yards above sea- 
level. For the first 60 miles of its course 
it is purely a Swiss stream. This cele- 
brated river, the largest ol^ ^^\jerci7£iv>x^^^ 
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is nearly 700 miles in length. Its mean 
velocity is 99.5 yards per minute. Let 
us not forget that this noble river once 
bore on its fair bosom a precious cargo of 
half-printed sheets of Tyndale's transla- 
tion of the New Testament, when he was 
compelled by an enemy to leave the far- 
famed city of Cologne. More than three 
himdred years have run their round since 
that event, and his name is still as ointment 
poured forth. His martyrdom took place 
at Vilvorde in 1536, and his last prayer 
was, " Lord, open the king of England's 
eyes." This blessed man remained upon 
earth about the same time that his Saviour 
did. Such are the tender mercies of the 
church of Rome, and such the rewards 
she has in reserve for Christ's most 
honoured servants. 

*'• The Son of God goes forth to war 

A kingly crown to gain; 
II is blood-red banner streams afar; 

Who follows in his train? 
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•* Who best can drink liis cup of woe, 

Triumphant over pain; 
Who patient bears his cross below, 

He follows in his train. 

" The martyr first, whose eagle eje 
Could pierce beyond the grave, 

Who saw his Master in the sky. 
And called on Him to save." 

27th, Saturday. We left Basle at 10a.m.; 
and after a most interesting ride through 
scenes of great loveliness, now by post 
and then by rail, we entered Ziirich 
at 7 45 p.m. The town is neat and 
clean, and stands on the river Limmat. 
Apart, however, from its agreeable situ- 
ation, there is nothing very striking 
in Ziirich. The cathedral is an old 
massive structure, and dear to me from 
having been the scene of Zwingli's bold 
preaching of the doctrines of the Refor- 
mation. It was the place, \o\i cx^' ^n^^x.^^ 
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where the Reformation first commenced 
in Switzerland, in 1519, and has more than 
once been the asylum of many eminent 
Protestants. Miles Coverdale's English 
version of the Bible was printed here in 
1535. Lavater, you will remember, was 
born here, and several other eminent men. 
The H6tel Baur, at which we stopped, 
commands a delightful view of the distant 
Alps. The garden is close to the lake. 
Here my meditation of God was sweet. 
Few places of the size of Ziirich have 
surpassed it in the cultivation of literature. 
Here we passed our first Sabbath, and 
three of us attended divine service at the 
English church in the morning. The 
clergyman was sound in the faith. In the 
afternoon we all went to the cathedral, 
venerable from its age, where the service 
was in French. But, unfortunately, I 
could not follow the preacher. I was 
much pleased with the singing. The con- 
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gregation was very small, but in the morn- 
ing, I was informed, there was a large 
body of attendants. The population of 
this most important manufacturing town 
of Switzerland was 17,040 in 1850. They 
are almost all Calvinists. Most young 
divines are educated in Germany. 

29th, Monday. At 8 a.m. we left 
Ziirich for Schmerikon, which is at the 
east extremity of the .Lake of Ziirich. 
The steamer was good and the day plea- 
sant. On each side of the lake may be 
seen an almost innumerable number of 
human' habitations. These combined with 
vineyards, orchards, and gardens on the 
slopes of the hills which descend to the 
water's edge, pastures and crops of grain, 
constitute the beauty of the Lake of 
Zurich. From Schmerikon we proceeded 
to Wesen, a village of about 500 inhabi- 
tants. Here the scenery is of great mag- 
nificence. We are now on the Lake of 
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Wallenstadt, the shores of which are 
silent and savage. The grandeur of its 
scenery is only surpassed by that of the 
lake of Lucerne. The lake is about 12 
miles long by 3 broad. Think of precipi- 
ces from 2,000 to 3,000 feet in height. 
I was exceedingly delighted with this voy- 
age. We dined at the Aigle d'Or (Wallen- 
stadt), where, among other names of tour- 
ists, I saw those of Drs. Raffles and Halley , 
From this place we travelled post toRagats. 
Here we slept, and on the following day 
visited the baths of Pfeffers, universally 
admitted to be one of the most extraordi- 
nary spots in Switzerland. Murray, who 
has with great minuteness and accuracy 
described the vale of the Tamina, &c.> 
says, " Had Virgil or Dante been aware 
of this spot, they would certainly have 
conducted their heroes through it to the 
jaws of the infernal regions^'* I should 
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Kke to have visited the gorge in its purely 
natural state. 

Yours, 

John Hayden. 



My dear Friend and Brother, 
We left the Inn, Hof Regats, which 
was originally the summer residence of 
the abbots, at noon, being the 30th day 
of the month, and proceeded through 
Loire and Reichenau to Tusis, As we 
passed through Reichenau, the Chateau, 
situated at the junction of the two 
Rhines, was pointed out where Louis 
Philippe, late King of the French, per- 
formed the humble duties of a school- 
master for eight months. Here he sought 
and obtained concealment in 1793. How 

wonderful and important the changes 

c 
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which have taken place in France and in 
Europe since that time ; and before 
another period of 63 years has revolved, 
how sorely, in all probability, will the 
souls of men be tried, especially the 
Protestants of England, 

After we left this place the day was 
very wet, and prevented us from en- 
joying the scenery through which we 
passed. The rain even found its way 
into the carriage, and greatly incon- 
venienced one of my fair companions in 
travel. On our arrival at Tusis, Dr, C, 
notwithstanding, immediately started for 
the bridges in the Via -Mala, as the even- 
ing was fast approaching ; and, some 
twenty minutes after, I proceeded in the 
same direction, I was soon well nigh 
overwhelmed with the awful magnificence 
of this pass ; and after walking a con- 
siderable distance without meeting, as I 
hoped to have done, with the doctor, the 
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prevailing shades of the evening admon- 
ished me to return to'the Hotel de la Via 

Mala. Happily, before I reached it, 
my friend joined me, and thus an end 
was put to my anxiety on his account. 
You will not, I hope, expect me to give 
you a description of this sublime and 
tremendous defile ; equalled by none, I 
should suppose, in Switzerland, and emi- 
nently calculated to strike the beholder 
with awe. It is more than four miles in 
extent ; and the rocks, which in some 
parts are at least 1600 feet high, are in 
some places not more than ten yards apart. 
The former at times overhang their base. 
The Rhine, sometimes barely audible, 
rushes through the depths below the 
road; and the ordinary height of the 
Middle Bridge above the river is 400 feet. 
The road, a most magnificent one, was 
constructed by the engineer Pocobelli, 
and in one part of it there is a tunxxel\!c^^^ 
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through the hard slate rock 216 feet long. 
I passed through this gallery with very- 
peculiar feelings in the dark. It is good 
for a man to be alone in a sublime and 
awful defile. Sounds peculiar to such 
places will often startle the solitary tourist. 
Would not this road have astounded 
Archimedes himself? 

Thusis is finely situated near the con- 
fluence of the Albula and the Hinter 
Rhine. The population in 1850, was 769. 
The inhabitants are Protestants, and their 
language is German. By the way, one of 
the peculiarities of this district is the in- 
tricate intermixture of language and 
religion. " The population of the Orisons, 
in 1850, amoimted to 88,935, of whom 
about 50,000 speak Romansch, 30,000 
German, and 8,000 Italian." (Murray.) 

July 1st, Wednesday. Early in the morn- 
ing I saw fr6m my chamber window a 
£ock of goats which the goatherd was 
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driving to the mountains. This ruminant 
quadruped is very common in Switzerland; 
and, as they can subsist on scanty coarse 
food, are peculiarly adapted to alpine 
regions. Snow had fallen on the moun- 
tains hard by the town during the night, 

them exceedingly beautiful. We left the 
hotel at 9 a.m., and proceeded through the 
pass of the Via Mala, which, assuredly, 
ought now to be called by some other 
name. During the day we passed the 
Bemardin. On the summit of the pass, 
which is about 7010 feet above the. sea, 
and 2400 feet above the village of 
Spliigen, we quitted the carriage ; but the 
keenness of the air had such an effect on 
Mrs. Hayden's breathing as to render it 
necessary for her to resume her seat. As 
for the rest of us, and myself especially, 
we enjoyed the cold moimtain breezes. In 
the morning we were oppressed with the 
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heat and surrounded by virent trees and 
other beauties of nature ; but now nought 
but dreariness and desolation reigned 
around us. No vegetation is seen here 
but lichen, mosses, and a little coarse 
grass. What a contrast ! In descending 
the mountain the carriage-way in one part 
is covered over for some distance with 
a substantial roof, to protect it from ava- 
lanches and whirlwinds of snow ; and it 
requires a good nerve to sit unmoved as 
the postilion turns sharp roimd the comers 
of the zigzags. You seem, as it were, to 
hover over the valley below. 

At Hinterrhein, which is the highest vil- 
lage in the valley, being 170 feet above 
Spliigen, we saw some very ugly women. 
Indeed, I have never seen their equals in 
this attribute. Yet, according to Anac- 
reon, nature had nothing to give to women 
but beauty. If this be true, what did 
these women possess? After all, they may 
have been among the most affectionate of 
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the sex^ although their looks did not re- 
commend them. "Man looketh on the 
outward appearance^ but the Lord looketh 
on the heart." At this elevation no grain 
but barley grows. 

By God's good providence, we arrived at 
St. Bernardino at 7 p.m., and took up our 
abode at the inn du Chamois. Here we 
were very glad of some blankets during 
the night. 

2nd, Thursday. "We left the village of 
St. Bernardino at 11 a.m., which consists 
of a few houses planted half way down the 
descent, for Bellinzona, through the lower 
valley of Misocco. Here Ve have a scene 
of beauty scarcely surpassed among the 
Alps. From the luxuriant growth of the 
chestnut, the mulberry, &c., the traveller 
is reminded that he is indeed in Italy. 
The laziness and filth of the inhabitants, 
and their miserable habitations, form a 
striking contrast to the situation of Misocco. 
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which is chaxming. In the valley there are 
a number of waterfalls, the most beautiful 
of which is the Buffalora. Beautiful, how- 
ever, as some of the waterfalls of Switzer- 
land unquestionably axe, they did not 
come up to my expectation. There was 
a fearful thunderstorm and inundation in 
this valley in August, 1834, in conse- 
quence of which the land in many places 
is condemned to eternal sterility. Think 
of beds of gravel and alluvium in places 
90 feet high. 

Yours, 

J. H. 



My dear Sir, 

In my last letter I informed you 
that we were on our way to Bellinzona, 
which romantic town we entered at 4 15 
p.m. This is one of the three chief towns 
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of the canton Tessin. It is built on two 
rocks wluch are separated by the Ticino. 
On the east side are two strong forts^ and 
another on the west. Hence the ^view of 
it in approaching is very striking. The 
forts were built in the 15th century by 
the dukes of Milan. It was formed with 
the other Italian bailiwicks into the can- 
ton of Hcino or Tessin, in 1801. The 
largest of the castles now serves as an ar- 
senal and prison. We bought some trifling 
articles of the prisoners, and I put a few 
sous into a small basket let down by a 
string through an iron grating by some 
poor wretches in an upper room. My 
limbs were free, bnt theirs were bound 
with fetters. I was much struck with the 
view from Castello Grande, the name of 
the castle. BellinzoDa is a well-built place. 
Its streets, however, are narrow and dirty. 
During our stay at Bellinzona, viz., 
Friday the 3rd, we visited the Lago 
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Maggiore, the Lacus Verbanus of the 
B/omans^ only a small portion of which 
belongs to Switzerland. Locarno, where 
we dined, is beautifully situated on the 
margin of the lake. The wooded cliffs 
are surrounded by the church of Madonna 
del Sasso, the most picturesque of Monas- 
tic groups, I should think, in Switzer- 
land. Notwithstanding tJie heat, Mrs. H. 
succeeded in gaining the lofty clift on 
which the monastry is built, where we 
saw a very ugly barefooted monk employ- 
ed in some of the mununeries of popery. 

** Belentless walls! whose darksome roimd contains 
Bepentant sighs and volnntaiy pains; 
Ye nigged rocks I which holy knees have worn; 
Te grots and cayems, shagg'd with horrid thorn! 
Shrines! where their yigils pale-eyed virgins keep, 
And pitying sahits, whose statnes learn to weep." 

"We passed many little chapels on our 

ascent to the monastry. The groves of 

orange and lemon, the trellised vines, the 

mountains and the glassy lake, form 

a 
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striking and melancholy contrast to tho 
religion of the people. The former is all 
light and beauty; the latter is all darkness 
and deformity : the one is a page of sur- 
passing beauty in the volume of nature ; 
the other is a page of interpolations in the 
volume of grace. A fair land where " aR 
but the spirit of man is divine." With 
Jeremiah we may truly say, " The cus- 
toms of the people are vain." The popu- 
lation is 2,676 ; and the lake is about 15 
miles in length, and 12 in breadth. Every 
thing about this place is Italian, not ex- 
cepting the laziness and superstition of 
the people. After a delightful day of 
excursion we returned to our hotel 
(Angelo) at 7 30 p.m. The population 
of Bellinzona is imder 2,000. The moun- 
tains in this district are composed of 
gneiss, and two harvests of maize are 
annually reaped. 

4th, Saturday. At half-past one in the 
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morning, after waiting two hours for the 
diligence in a miserable office, we left 
Bellinzona for Andermatt, and crossed 
the pass of St. Gothard. This was formerly 
only a bridle-path, but is now an excellent 
road, and is said not to be surpassed by 
any in the interest and grandeur of its 
scenery. We arrived at Andermatt at 1 
p.m., and stopped at the Hdtel St. Gothard. 
Andermatt is a village, in the canton oi 
Uri, in the valley of the Reuse, celebrated 
as the theatre of the memorable campaign 
of 1799, when desperate contests took 
place at the Devil's Bridge between the 
French and the Austrians and Russians. 
It contains some 600 inhabitants, and is 
4450 feet above the sea-level. 

Here we spent our second Sabbath, and 
here I felt the force of David's words 
when he said, " As the hart panteth aftei 
the water brooks, so panteth my soul aftei 
thee, O God." My soul was oppressec 
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by the superstitions of the people. In the 
afternoon three of us held a religious ser- 
vice in our room. 

Andennatt contains a handsome church. 
The principal occupations of the inha- 
bitants are the rearing of cattle and the 
transport of merchandise. This wiU, in 
part at least, account for the extreme 
filthiness of the place, which I have never 
seen surpassed. One might have supposed 
that he was in some of the worst parts of 
Ireland. Our Inn, however, formed an 
exception. By damming up a rill, at least 
I suppose so, and then removing the mole, 
they fill the village with water. This 
washes the streets, which axe improved by 
the ablution, but leaves, I fear, the houses 
and stables but little benefited. By the 
way, whence is it that Protestants are more 
cleanly in their habits than Catholics? 
But, you may say, is this a fact ? As far 
as my knowledge extends it is a fact. And 
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thisy moreover, is a fact, that, as a rule, a 
person's cleanKness will be proportioned 
to his piety. Dirt and the devil may live 
together ; but Christ and filthiness can 
never. **Let thy garments be always 
white ; and let thy head lack no oint- 
ment." 

6th, Monday. We left Andermatt at 
7 a.m., and the red trout of the Oberalp 
See for other travellers to enjoy, and 
having passed through the Hole of Uri, 

that is, a tunnel, bored for 180 feet 
through the solid rock, we crossed the 
Devil's Bridge, which we had previously 
visited. Here the Reuss leaps down into 
the head of this savage gorge in a lofty 
cataract. " For ages this must have been," 
says Murray, "a complete cul-de-sac," 
(a street that has no passage through,) 
** xmtil, by human ingenuity, the torrent 
was bridged and the rock bored through." 
The old bridge, which has been superseded 
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by one that. is more lofty and more solid 
in its structure^ still spans the terrific 
abyss at a height of 70 feet above the 
Beuss. 

"His praise, ye brooks, attnne, ye trembling rills; 

And let me catch it as I muse along. 

Ye headlong torrents, rapid aitd profound; 

Ye softer floods, that lead the hnmid maze 

Along the yale; and thou majestic main, 

A secret world of wonders in thyself, 

Sound his stupendous praise, whose greater voice 

Or bids you roar, or bids your roaring fall.'* — 

Thompson. 

We left the carriage to look once more 
at the roaring cataract, and, having re- 
sumed our seats, descended through 
scenery which I will not attempt to 
describe to Hiielen. The Editor of the 
World's Gazetteer, speaMng of this place 
and the valley which was originally colon- 
ised, it is supposed, by the Rhaetians, 
says, " Nothing can exceed the contrast 
exhibited to the traveller coming from the 
north who, after seeing Nature vcl Vvsst^ 
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most frightful form in the savage gorge of 
Schellinen^ and passing this dreary cavern^ 
opens all at once on the delightful vale of 
Urseren.** With these views mine are not 
in harmony. The valley has little to recom- 
mend it but its verdure, being 4356 feet 
above the sea. I£ one could substitute 
the vale of Aylesbury in the room of the 
Swiss valley the representation would be 
correct. 

Here I must close this letter by sub- 
scribing myself your faithful and aflfec- 
tionate &iend^ J. H. 



My dear Friend and Brother^ 

On our way to Fliielen, we passed 
through Altorf, the village in which, it is 
said, William Tell shot the apple from off 
his son's head. From Fluelen we pro- 
ceeded by the Lake of Lucerne to Weggis, 
where, having dined, we commenced our 
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ascent of the Rigi. Three of us were 
mounted on horses. Mrs. Hayden was 
borne in an arm-chair (chaise-i^orteur), 
and the doctor walked. Thus, with four 
bearers and three guides, we reached the 
summit of the Rigi in about 3^ hours, and 
took up our abode for the night at the Inn 
which stands on the top. The house is 
warmed with stoves even in summer ; and 
the cold is often intense. You will not be 
surprised to hear this when I inform you 
that the mountain is 5676 feet above the 
sea level, and 4^0 feet above the Lake 
of Lucerne. All the additional clothing 
that I required was a thin great coat. We 
Were not permitted to see either a sunset 
or a sunrise ; but we witnessed, which of ^ 
the two, I think, I should prefer, a thun- 
der storm not abote us but below us. Not 
having seen such a thing before, I was 
wonderfully struck with its a^rfulgran^ 
deur. There was not much thunder, but 
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the Hghtning was very vivid, and its colour 
somewhat different to that which we are 

accustomed to see in England. 

" The thunder rolls: be hashed the prostrate world; 

While clond to doad returns the solemn hymn. 

Bleat out afresh, ye hills; ye mossy rooks, 

Betain thesoond: the broad responsive low. 

Ye TfJleys, raise; for the Great Shepherd reigns; 

And his unsuffering kingdom yet will come." 

THOusoy. 

In the mommg we were not roused 
about an hour before sunrise, as is cus- 
tomary, by the gratmg sounds of a long 
wooden horn that we might gaze at the 
glorious prospect of a sunrise, because the 
view was wholly shut out by clouds. This 
is a very common occurrence. The clouds, 
however, before we left our bed-rooms^ 
suddenly departed, as only clouds know 
how to depart, in excellent majesty, an<J 
permitted us to enjoy this wonderful 
panorama, which is said to extend over a 
circumference of 300 miles, the most 
striking feature of which is the Lakes of 
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Lucerne and Zug. What gives the moun- 
tain a peculiar advantage is, its isolated 
situation. In a word, it would be difficult 
to exaggerate the beauty and grandeur of 

the scenery. 
** These are thy glorious works, Parent of good. 

Almighty, thine this nniyersal frame, 

Thns wondrous fair; thyself how wondrous then I 

Unspeakable, who sitt'st above these Heavens 

To us invisible, or dimly seeri 

In these thy lowest works; yet these declare 

Thy gpodness beyond thonght» and pow'r divine." 

MELTON. 

7th, Tuesday. We left the hotel at 7 
a.m., and, having descended the Rigi, pro- 
ceeded by steamer from Weggis to Lucerne. 
No lake in Switzerland is comparable to 
the Lake of Lucerne for the beauty and 
sublime grandeur of its scenery, or for the 
historical recollections connected with it* 
Here is Tell's ch^el and other objects 
which remind us of those memorable 

events which gave freedom to Switzerland. 

" Land where TVff leaped ashore— and dimb to drink 
Of the three hallowed fountains? He that does 
Comes back thia better .... 
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Each cliff and headland, and green promontoiy, 
Graven with records of the past, 
Excitei to hero worship."— Boqbbs. 

I would that I could describe my 

feelings as I passed along the shores of 

this classic region ; for neither William 

Tell, " the mountain Brutus," nor Oliver 

Cromwell could lay claim to a more 

intense loathing of oppression, or a purer 

love of liberty, in the widest and holiest 

acceptation of the term, than myself. Lert 

me, however, as I feel my incompetency 

to express myself on this subject as I could 

wish, make use of the words of Sir James 

fflachintosh. ^' The combination of what 

is grandest in nature, with whatever is 

pure and sublime in hiunan conduct, 

affected me in this passage (along the lake) 

more powerfuUy than any scene which I 

had ever seen. Perhaps neither Grreeee 

nor Rome would have had such power 

over me. They are dead. The present 

inhabitants are a new race, who regard 
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with little or no feeling the [memorials of 
former ages. This is, perhaps, [the only 
place in our globe where deeds of pure 
virtue, ancient enough to be venerable, 
are consecrated by the religion of the 
people, and continue to command interest 
and rieverence." I should like to finish 
the passsage, but it is too long. You will 
find it in Murray's Hand-book. 

We are now at Lucerne, the capital of 
the canton. It contains but few Protes- 
tants, and about 10,000 Roman Catholics. 
It is surrounded by a circle of watch- 
towers, erected in 1385; but its chief pe- 
culiarity is in its bridges. Touching these 
bridges, there are two errors in the Gazet- 
teer of the World ; for one of the bridges 
is uncovered and passable for carriages, 
and their number is not four but three. 
One was removed in 1852. The lowest 
and the upper are hulig with paintings. 
Beneath the latter the clear and pellucid 
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sea-green waters of the Reass rush with 
the swiftness of a mountain torrent. Some 
of the pictures are not without merit, but 
this for the want of sufficient light is not 
easily distinguished. 

The most interei^ting of the sights of 
Lucerne, and which we visited in a pouring 
rain, is the Monument to the memory of 
the Swiss Cruards. The figure is that of 
a lion woimded to death, hewn out of the 
living sandstone rock, and is S8 feet long 
and 18 high. I never saw anything of 
the kind which impressed tue so much. 
The Guards fell while defending the 
Boyal Family of France, August 10th, 
1792. Murray says, and says, I, believe, 
truly, ** It is the most appropriate monu- 
ment in Europe." 

8th, Wednesday. After breakfai^t we 
left the H6tel du Cygne at 7 30 a.m., for 
Meyringen over the Briinig pass. The 
morning was beautiful, and heaven and 
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earth conspired to make us happy. 

** But, look, the mom, in russet mantle clad, 
Walks o*er the dew of yon high eastern hill." 

We first proceeded in a steamer, then in 
a row-boat, then by carrriage, and then 
in the way in which we ascended the Rigj. 
The lake, which is the largest and most 
romantic in the interior of Switzerland, is 
very irregular in outline. Hence its dif- 
ferent reaches are named from the chief 
places on their banks, as the lake of Lu- 
cerne proper, the lake of Alpnach, the 
lake of Stanz, and the lake of Uri. Its 
depth is in some places 900 feet; and its 
length is about 25 miles, but its breadth 
is very unequal. The river Reuss traverses 
the lake in its entire length. 

The culminating point of the pass of the 
BrtLnig is 3790 f^et above the seaJevel ; 
and though destitute of the grandeur pre- 
sented by snowy peaks, some of the scenes 
are enchanting. Here we met a school 
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of yomig gendemen who, judging from 
the extraordinary soimds to which they 
gave birth as they proceeded among the 
beauties of nature, were in a perfect phren- 
sy of delight. The road passes through 
a forest of pines, and the first part of it is 
very steep. To me it seemed as if ** the 
moimtains and the hills broke forth before 
us into singing, and all the trees of the 
field clapped their hands." — Isaiah. 

''Ipsi IsBtitia Yoces ad sidera jactant 
Intonsi znontes; ipssB jam carmina rapes, 
Ipsa sonant arbnsta." — ^Ecl. y. 62, seq. 

**withjoyons cry 

The nntill'd mountains strike the echoing sky; 
And rocks and towers the triumph speed abroad." 

WSANGHAM. 

Through God's mercy, we reached Mey- 
ringen in sufficient time (6 p.m.) to see 
the lions of the village which is in the 
canton of Berne, on the right bank of the 
Aar. The population, according to Murray 
is 2359, although I should not have sup- 
posed that the number had been so great. 
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The World's Gazetteer gives a very differ- 
ent figure. The houses are very striking, 
more so than any we saw in any other part 
of Switzerland; and many of them have a 
passage of scripture, or a proverb, or some 
reUgious sentiment written upon them. 
In the vicinity are several fine cascades. 
The inhabitants are Protestants. Brocke- 
don says, **The vale of Meyringen concen- 
trates as much of what is Alpine in its 
beauties as any valley in Switzerland." 
This witness, for aught I know, is true. It 
has, however, serious drawbacks. The 
source of the mischief is the Atpbach^ a 
mountain torrent. In 1762, a large part 
of the viUage was buried, in one hour, 20 
feet deep in rubbish. The debris still 
[ covers many of the fields and gardens 
around, which is not pleasant to the eyes. 
As to the women, they are not quite so 
plain as those of most other Swiss valleys. 
Does their Protestantism think you help 
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them a Kttle? ''Their holiday costume is 
peculiar aiid not ungraceful, consisting of 
a bodice of Mack velvet reaching up to the 
throaty starched sleeves, a yellow petticoat, 
and a round black hat, not unlike a soup- 
plate, and about the same size, stuck on one 
side of the head, and allowing the hair to fall 
in long tresses down the back." [Murray, 
p. 86.] These costumes, I understand, 
are more worn in the Oberland of Berne 
than in any other part of Switzerland. 
Indeed, they have disappeaared from many 
cantons. But the women in many cantons 
have peculiar head-dresses. The men never 
wear a costume, and their garments are 
very homely. We put up at the Inn 
Sauvage. 

9th, Thursday. At 9 a.m. we started 
with the same sedan or arm-chair, bearers, 
horses, and guides for Gfrindelwald, by the 
Great Scheideck. The first part of our 
ascent from the vale of Meyringen was 
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steep and rugged. On our way we visited 
tHe upper FciHofihe Reichenbach, situated 
at a short distance to the right of the road. 
At a hut near the fall, and from which Jwe 
viewed it, I purchased a walking stick 
which has a chamois's horn for a handle* 
The stream of the Beichenbach performs 
a descfent of nearly 2000 feet in a succes- 
sion of leaps. At the Baths of Bosenlaui 
we halted, where the guides refreshed them- 
selves and their beasts. Of course. We did 
not forget that We also had mortal bodies. 
About a mile to the l6ft of the path in the 
midst of a forest of firs is the beautiful Gla- 
cier of Rosenlaui. "It is smaller than 
those of Grindelwald," says Murray, '*but 
is celebrated above all others in Switzer- 
land for the untarnished purity of its white 
surface, and the clear transparent azure of 
its icebergs. This peculiarity arises 
doubtless from its having no medial 
mordine." 
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Here our nephew lost his alpine stick in 

struggling with a man who laid claim to a 

large stone which the doctor had rolled 

down an elevation for the purpose, on our 

arrival, of throwing it into the torrent that 

issues from this glacier, the waters of which 

may be seen boiling in a deep chasm which 

they have worn some 200 feet below. This 

took place before we had reached the spot, 

and it was a mercy that neither of them, or 

both, was precipitated to the bottom. The 

fellow, who attempted to throw him into 

this horrible place, appeared to me to be 

half-witted, and gained his Uvelihood, the 

guides informed us, by obtaining a few 

pence from tourists whom he amused by 

dropping stones, or pieces of rock, over 

the frail bridge thrown across the chasm 

into the seething waters below. Perhaps 

he thought that he was lord of this Petraea. 

By the way, none of the men whom I saw 

in Switzerland appeared to me to possess 
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great physical power. Better living, how- 
ever, I have no donht would improve them 
in this matter. 

Resuming our journey we passed over 
the Great Scheideck. The Wetterhorn 

(Peakof Tempests), as you descend into the 
valley, is an object of stupendous subli- 
mity. I ought to have stated that on the 
top of the Scheideck (6480 feet above the 
sea level) we gazed, and gazed again, on 
the wonderful works of God. What order, 
what harmony, and what beauty are in all 
His works. And yet, alas! how few have 
pleasure therein, and still fewer who, with 
the eye of faith, behold the stupendous 
works of the Almighty in the world of 

nature, providence, and grace. "He hath 
made every thing beautiful in his time; also 
he hath set the world in their heart, so that 

no man can find out the work that Gt)d 
maketh £rom the beginning to the end." 
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Adam Clarke translates the Hebrew word 
haolam, in this passage, eternity. 

In the evening we arrivedjat Grindelwald 
which owes its celebrity to the grandeur of 
the mountains which surround it, and to its 
two Glaciers. These are almost within a 
stone's throw of human habitations. The 
solid icebergs of the Lower Glacier des- 
cend to a point only 3200 feet above the 
level of the sea. The minarets of ice that 
rise in various height and form are very 
striking. In 1821 ,M. Mouron, a clergy- 
man of Vevay, was lost in one of the cre- 
vices. His body, after 12 days of fruitless 
attempts, was drawn out of an abyss in the 
ice, said to have been 700 feet deep (?), by 
a guide named Burgueneu. Although a 
Protestant, he was buried in the church of 
Grindelwald. 

Yours, 

J. H. 
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My dear Sir, 

I now resume my narrative from July 
10th, Friday. We remained the whole of 
this day at the village of Grindelwald. 
Most of the children are beggars. The 
valley has not been inhabited above 400 
years. It stands at a height of 3250 feet 
above the sea. Some 6000 head of cattle 
are fed on the neighbouring pastures. The 
inhabitants, who axe chiefly employed in 

This they put into a loft which is connect- 
ed with the house.^ Perhaps, I had better 
said, a kind of barn with ground floor, and 
a higher floor. The former, I suppose, 
is used in winter for the cattle. Those 
who cannot afibrd to employ horses or oxen 
to cart the hay, carry it themselves in im- 
mense baskets fastened to their shoulders. 
This appeared to me to involve great 
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labour, and, alas ! many of the daughters 
of Eve were thus employed. But the 
people in many places are very poor, and 
some of their dwellings, especially in 
Catholic districts, very wretched. They 
reminded me of Ireland. I must not for- 
get to say that, at the Lower Glacier, we 
went into several caverns of ice. An um- 
brella, furnished by the man who showed 
them, defended us from the drops, or 
rather little streams, which fell from the 
thawing ice above our heads as we entered 
them. " O Lord, how manifold are thy 
works ! in wisdom hast thou made them 
all : the earth is full of thy riches." We 
stopped at the Hotel de T Aigle Noir. 

Uth, Saturday. At twenty minutes 
past 8 a.m. we proceeded on our journey 
over the Wengem Alp, or Lesser Schei- 
deck. From this Alp avalanches axe seen 
and heard in greatest perfection ; but, in- 
dependent of the sound, not unlike thun- 
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dert and which is the more awful in con- 
sequence of the silence usually prevailing 
on the high Alps^ ^^ there is nothing grand 
or striking in these falling masses.*' To 
me they appeared like small cataracts 
thundering in their solitudes; and few 
persons, I should suppose, behold them 
for the first time without e;2cperiencing 
a feeling of disappointment. Many of 
them, however, are capable of overwhelm- 
ing forests, houses and villages. Tons of 
ice are thus ground to powder^ May you 
and I never attempt to resist an avalanche* 
And yet millions resist the God of nature* 
What madness ! for " who hath hardened 
himself against him, and hath prospered." 
We rested two hours at the little Inn on the 
Alp. The journey was most interesting 
and exciting* 

Behold us now in the valley of Lauter- 
brunnen which, literally translated, means 
nothing but fountains, ''It lies 2450 feet 
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aboTe the sea, so sunk between preci- 
pices that, in summer, the sun does not 
appear till 7 o'clock, and in winter not 
before 12." Here we, of course, visited 
the Staubach, one of the loftiest falls in 
Europe, measuring between 800 and 900 
feet in height. It has been compared to a 
beautiful lace veil suspended iram the 
precipice, and to the tail of a white horse 
streaming in the wind. Byron has des- 
cribed it in his Manfred, and also in 
prose. By the way, how often did I 
think of that unhappy and depraved man 
in the midst of scenes of surpassing loveli- 
ness or awful grandeur ; for how different 
were the feelings which I experienced as 
compared to his when he was in Switzer- 
land. Whilst he was wretched, I was, 
through grace, happy. O that men woidd 
seek their happiness in the favour of God» 
which is only to be obtained through faith 
in the vicarious sacrifice of his Son. 
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''He died. He died of what? of wretchedness. 

Drank every cnp of joy, heard every tnunp 

Of fame, drank early, deeply drank, drank draughts 

That common millions might have quenched : then died 

Of thirst, because there was no more to drink. 

His goddess, Nature, wooed, embraced, enjoyed, 

Eell from his arms, abhorred; his passions died, 

Died all but dreary solitaiy Pride; 

And all his sympathies in being died.**— FoixoK. 

Leaving behind the village of Lauter- 
brunnen^ which contains 1350 inhabitants^ 
Protestants, we proceeded to Intelachen, 
where we arrived at 7 15 p.m. Here we 
passed our third Sabbath* This place, 
beautiful for situation, has nothing Swiss 
in its character. From the white-washed 
lodging houses, and some of them are 
very large — ^we were at the Hotel de Belve- 
dere — ^you have a full view of the Jimgfrau, 
which is 11000 feet above the valley, 
whose snowy summit is seen through a gap 
in the minor chain of Alps. Through 
the little plain on which the village is 
built, and at the back of the lodging- 
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houses, the Aar flows from the Lake 

ofBrienz. 

July 12th. The day ofrest has returned, 

the glorious sun is shedding his light upon 

the Jungfrau, hid beneath a snowy 

covering, the creature of a day is gazing 

with solemn and indescribable emotions 

on the everlasting mpimtains, and thinking 

of the Sun of Righteousness, who was np 

stranger to mountain scenery. At one 

moment my thoughts were upon earth, at 

another in heaven; and I reflected with 

infinite delight on Him who has weighed 

the mountains in scales, and the hills in a 

balance. I was surrounded by the works 

of Him who said, '*I am the light of the 

world," and I rejoiced in the hope of one 

^ay beholding his unveiled glories in 

heaven. 

*' 'Twas midnight in my sonl, till He, 
Bright Morning Star, bade darkness flee." 

And now came the question. How shall 
I spend this holy day ? Not in seeking my 
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iowii pleasure, for that I could not do, but 
in seeking to glorify my Maker. Then 
came another question. Will it be lawful 
to visit the Abendberg, where are to be seen 
** a band of helpless children, apparently 
deprived by nature of the ordinary powers 
of body and of mindj with Vacant looks and 
awkward gait." [L. Gaussen.] Now, as it 
wouldbe theonly opportunity I should have 
of visiting the Institution, of contributing 
something to its support, and of seeing its 
founder. Dr. Guggenbiihl, I answered in 
the affirmative. And well you might, say 
you, seeing it was a visit of mercy that you 
contemplated. The hospital stands some 
three thousand five hundred feet above the 
sea. Dr. Collingwood accompanied me. 

" Where the arrowy and silvery Aar 
flows from the Lake of Brienz to throw 
itself into the still lovelier Lake of Thun," 
says L. Gaussen, " rises a majestic moun- 
tain, called by the poetic name of the 
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Abendberg — the mountain of the setting 
sun. It is crowned with pasturage^ and 
visited by herds and people while sum- 
mer reigns on the Alpina heights; but 
when the wintry winds are let loose^ it be- 
comes a solitary place, deserted by its 
annual visitors." 

Fortunately, we found the doctor at 
home, who is a young physician from 
Zurich, some thirty-three years of age, I 
believe, and a pupil of the celebrated Dr. 
Schonleign. After waiting some little 
time in a room by no means elegantly 
furnished, he courteously received us, 
entered freely into conversation on the 
subject of cretinism, and showed us over 
the establishment. Some of the children 
were gone out for a walk, the morning 
being exceedingly fine. We then left the 
benevolent and philanthropic founder, and 
returned in safety to the hotel. But for a 
previous engagement he would have dine( 
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with us. I had, however, some conver- 
sation with him in the afternoon at our 
hotel, and saw him in the evening at the 
English church. 

" The helpless and unfortunate Cretins,'* 
says L. Gaussen, in the Wonders of the 
Abendberg, "whose number a distinguish- 
ed French physician (Dr. Scoutetten) cal- 
culates to be a million in Europe, were 
considered formerly as montrosities, or as 
a degenerate race of mankind, like the Pa- 
pus negro, the Hottentot, the Botokudes, 
etc. The successful Experiment on the 
Abendberg has decided the question and 
proves that Cretinism is an affliction of 
early childhood, originating in a weak and 
diseased state of the body, and, if timely 
care be not taken, inducing a state of per- 
fect idiocy, and an entire degeneration of 
human nature.'* 

13th, Monday. "We left Interlachen at 

9 a.m. for Kandersteg through the vale of 
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Frutigen. The first part of our route lay 
along the beautiful shores of the lake of 
Thun. We arrived at Kandersteg at 6 p. 
m., just in time to visit a clear lake, 
•'which mirrors on its smooth surface the 
snowy peaks of the Blumlis Alp." We 
passed through a sublime gorge, and two 
of us more than once deemed it prudent to 
dismount. Mrs. H. did not accompany 
us. On our way we saw a flock of goats. 
I was somewhat disappointed in the lake. 
It was dark before we reached our Inn the 
Victoria, which, by the way, was crammed 
with tourists. The master was very civil. 
14th, Tuesday. We are once more 
moimted, (8 a.m.) at least three of us, and 
soon found that the ascent of the Pass of 
the G emmi commenced in earnest. We 
passed a small lake called Dauben See sup- 
plied by snow, not by springs: for eight 
months of the year it is frozen. The 
limestone rocks, which form the summit 
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cf the pass, seem too barren for the har* 
diest lichens. Here then we are 7540 feet 
above the seaJevel, which is the cuhnina- 
ting point traversed by the road. And 
now, from a rocky eminence, we have a 
superb view of the Pennine Alps. Monte 
Rosa, however, cannot be seen from the 
Gemmi. I know not of a more striking 
view than this in Switzerland. 

Here we left our horses to descend one 
of the most extraordinaiT of aU the 
alpine roads. The path varies in width 
from 3 feet to 5 feet; and in many places 
the rocks overhang the path. At one 
time we were on the brink of a precipice 
some 1600 feet. At the turns of the 
zigzags you constantly overhang a depth 
of nearly 500 feet. We met a lady riding 
upon a mule. Mrs. H. attempted to walk 
down, but soon returned to her chair. The 
motion isnot pleasant; and, although there is 
no danger in consequenceof the balustrades 
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at the side, the path is not to be desired 
by those who have weak nerves. Having 
descended in safety, we soon arrived at 
Leuk which is situated more than 4500 
feet above the level of the sea. Ben 
Nevis in Scotland is 4368 feet. Here are 
the celebrated baths which have been three 
times swept away by avalanches since 
their establishment in the 16th century. 
The patients, chiefly Swiss and French, 
begin with a bath of an hour's duration, 
lintil at length they remain in the water 
eight hours a day — ^four before breakfast, 
and four after dinner. This is continued 
for about three weeks, when the patient is, 
or ought to be, cured. Both sexes, and per- 
sons of all ages, and various ranks, may be 
seen up to their chins in water. It is a sin- 
gular spectacle. The largestbaths are about 
20 feet square, and capable of holding 15 
or 20 persons. On wooden tables that 
float may be seen books, coffee-cups, etc. 
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As there was no room for us in the Inn, 
having taken refreshment and visited the 
Ladders, we found ourselves once more 
comfortably seated in a carriage and passing 
through one of the finest gorges in Switzer- 
land. We had not, however, proceeded fax 
before I had a heavy toll to pay, the only 
toll, by the by, which was demanded of me 
during the whole of our tour. As a set- 
off, the road, which follows the course of 
the Dala torrent, is one of the finest I have 
ever seen, and crosses the river by a solid 
and lofty bridge, 420 feet above the tor- 
rent. The evening was beautiful, exceed- 
ingly beautiful, and my heart rejoiced in 
the works of God. We arrived at Siisten, 
where there is a small but comfortable Inn, 
about 9 p.m. where we abode for the night. 
We retained the horses, carriage and 
driver. 

1 5th, Wednesday. At 8 30 a.m. we left 
the Hotel de la Souste in good health and 
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ispirits for Martigny. Thfe heat was ojp« 
pressive. As we proceeded through the 
Vallais there rose on our left hand a hill 
crowned with a ruin which I thought hore 
a strong resemblance to "mount Zion, the 
city of the great King." Be that as it may, 
the town, which is immediately below it, is 
called Sion, and is the capital of the Valais* 
The population is S590. It is "one of the 
most miserable and melancholy districts in 

northern Europe.*' The prevailing mala« 
dies of the district are goitre and cretinism. 
We dined at Sion, and rested several hours 
in consequence of the heat. This was 
formerly a flourishing country. It is also 
a remarkable fact, to whatever it may be 
attributed, that in the Valais the race of 
man appears to have deteriorated. In 
1850, there were only 90 Protestants in the 
town. It is tolerably well built, and 
stands on the banks of the Rhone. 
We are now proceeding (3 30 p.m.) at 
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rather a slow pace along a strait, and, for 
Switzerland, uninteresting road. We 
arrived, however, before the sun had gone 
down at Martiguy. This is situated on 
the Simplon road. It is the constant re- 
sort of travellers, and the scenery consists 
of a flat open valley bordered by mountains 
of great boldness. There is nothing pre- 
possessing in its appearance. Population 
1066, Catholics. The doctor and myself 
visited the ruins of the Castle of La Batie. 
It is built upon a commanding rock, and 
was formerly a stronghold of the arch- 
bishops of Sion. They were, without 
doubt, in the apostolical succession. Mar- 
tigny has been twice nearly destroyed, in 
1545, and in 1818, by the river Drause, a 
torrent that passes out into the Rhone, 
between the town and La Batie. The 
covered wooden bridge is very fine. Mar- 
tigny is 119 yards above the level of the 

lake of Geneva. 

Yours, 

J. H. 
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My dear Sir, 

After a delay of some two hours, in 

consequence of the indisposition of one of 
our nieces, we left Martigny on Thursday 
(16th) about 10 o'clock for Chamouni 
over the Col de Balme. The morning was 
beautiful, the birds were singing in the 
branches, the air was balmy, and the 
scenery exhilarating. These soon had a 
beneficial efiect upon our dear niece, and, 
by God's blessing, we were enabled to 
continue our long but very interesting 
journey. The entangled roots of the pines, 
in the forest of Magnin, sometimes form 
steps upwards of two feet in height, and it 
was not a little wonderful to see how the 
mules got up such places with their riders. 
As I formed the rear-guard, I had an op- 
portunity of observing how these creatures 
got up and down such places. By the by, 
this was the first time in our tour that we 
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rode mules. And now we have arrived at 
the Col de Balme, where, as far as my 
knowledge extends, one of the finest 
scenes in the world burst upon our view. 
It is, however, too magnificent to be des- 
cribed. Sufiice it, then, to say, that " Mont 
Blanc from his summit to his base in the 
vale of Chamoimi, lies like ajmodel before 
us, surrounded by the Aiguilles of La 
Tour, Midi, &c., &c. ; and each divided 
from its neighbour by enormous glaciers 
which stream into the valley." [Murray.] 

When we left the house of refuge or Inn 
on the Col de Balme, the master of which 
was not very courteous, the wind from the 
valley into which we were going to descend 
was so high, that Mrs. H. was obliged to 
leave her chaise a porteur for some time, 
and to take my arm. 

Long before we reached Chamouni, 
night with her sable mantle had hidden all 
things from our view ; and we pursued 
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our course along the valley, which is by 
no means beautiful, with nothing to excite 
our attention save the occasional sound of 
" the avalanche, the thunderbolt of snow," 
and a fearful sound which proceeded from 
a torrent, and which, ever and anon, con- 
veyed the impression to the mind that it 
was approaching to us with awful velocity, 
and that we should soon be overwhelmed 
with its dark waters. However, about half* 
past 9 o'clock, having been some ten hours 
in our saddles, we entered Chamouni. We 
took up our abode at one of the enormous 
hotels (Royal de rUnion),and were obliged 
for the first night to sleep in the upper 
part of the house. The doctor slept iij 
the chapel in which Divine Service is 
perfgrmed on alternate Sundays after the 
forms of the English church. The Natives 
are Catholics, and a Benedictine convent 
was established in the village about tl^e 
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end of the llth. century. This part of 
the Alps, you are aware, is in Savoy. 

We remained at Chamouni, or, more 
correctly, Chamonix, three days, namely, 
Friday, Saturday, and Sunday, during 
which, the Sabbath excepted, we made 
excursions to the Mer de Glace and the 
Flegfere. I was wonderfully struck with 
the former; and quite agree with Murray 
who says, that "its great extent, from 
the vast size of every object about it, is 
not appreciated at first." It may be seen 
to an extent of two leagues up the valley. 
This and the glacier, which is only a con- 
tinuation of the sea of ice on an inclined 
plane, were the only objects in Switzer- 
land of which I had failed to form a toler- 
ably correct idea before entering that land 
of wonders in which the works of the Al?- 
mighty are so richly and marvellously 
displaced. We contented ourselves by 

F 
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walking upon it^ but the doctor crossed it. 
The valley is 8370 feet above the level 
of the sea^ according to Murrajy although 
some make it 55 feet higher, and the in- 
habitants of the higher part hasten the 
melting of the snow by scattering black 
earth on the top of it. This contrivance, 
which is both simple and philosophical, 
advances the labours of agriculture about 
three weeks. " The altitude of Mont Blanc 
above the level of the valley is 12386 feet, 
— ^an elevation greater than that of Chim- 
borazo'above the table-land on which it 

rises. It is snow-clad also for 7000 feet." 
" It is the quantity of snow," says Simond, 
" falling upon the top of Mon4; Blanc, — 
that is upon the upper third of its height, 
— ^where it never melts, and not the in- 
tenseness of the cold, which determines 
the progressive encroachments at the lower 
end of the glaciers, over the green fields 
of the valleys." [Gazetteer of the World.] 
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But great as is the elevation and magni- 
tude of Mont Blanc, if any Titan would 
remove a portion of the vast buttresses 
which it throws out towards the valley, its 
height would be more striking to the 

eye of the beholder. 

'* Mont Blanc is the monarch of mountains; 

Thej crown*d him long ago, 
On a throne of rocks, in a robe of clouds. 

With a diadem of snow." 

While at the Fleg^re we saw through 
a glass two adventurous American travel- 
lers ascending Mont Blanc. The prints 
of their feet in the snow could be dis- 
tinctly seen. They did not, I was informed, 
gain the summit. It was first ascended in 
1786, and up to the present time, I am led' 
to suppose, some one hundred persons, ex- 
clusive of guides, have ascended. Those 
of them who were of unsound mind came 
down as they went up. In 1820 three 
guides were swept off by an avalanche and 

lost. Several females have reached the 
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top^ and one of these was a Swiss peasant 
girl. 

On the Sabbath several of us attended 
divine worship in a room at the Hotel de 
Londres. The service was performed by 
a clergyman of the church of England^ and 
it was pleasant to hear the evangelical 
trumpet in this dark land. But« alas! what 
indifference is manifested to the Lord's 
day by multitudes of Protestants who visit 
the continent. If they have any religion 
at home, they have none abroad ; and under 
circumstances in which they stand most in 
need of the controlling influences of re- 
ligion and the checks of conscience, they 
appear to be utterly destitute of both. 
Hence we may conclude that the character 
of a man, in many respects, to say the least 
is never so fully developed as when he i 
among strangers. "There is, indeed, n^ 
thing that a man can afford less to leave 
home (I quote from the North Axneric 
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Review), in an extensive journey, than his 
conscience or his good habits. There is 
far more reason for tightening the girth 
of duty many holes than for letting it out 
one. For it is not to be denied that travel 
is in its immediate circumstances — ^as all 
times of varied pleasure, of continued ex- 
citement are— unfavourable to habits of 
self-discipline, regulation of thought, so- 
briety of conduct, and dignity of character.'* 
But the gay and godless creatures, al- 
though they "fancy niusic in their chains," 
are not happy; for no man can be happy 
who is not religious. "There is no peace, 
saith my God, to the wicked.'* Dear 
reader! are you happy? and have you 
"peace with God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ?" Never, O never, forget that he 
who "wiU be a friend of the world is the 
enemy of God." " Be not conformed to 

this world." 

''In vain the world accosts my ear, 
And tempts my heart anewf 
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I cannot bay your bliss 80 dear 
Nor part with heayeii for ytm."'— Wixn. 

I must not omit to state that the weather, 
during the three' days that we remained 
at Chamouni, was all that we could desire. 
The rays of the sun gilded the snow- 
crowned mountains all the day long* In- 
deed, in this respect we were highly favour- 
ed the whole of the time we were absent 
from England. I will also avail myself of 
this part of my journal to bear testimony 
to the uniform kindness and attention of 
the innkeepers and their servants. As to 
the former, they are, generally speaking, 
very respectable men; and some of them 
are persons of great influence in their 
canton. 

20th, Monday. We left the Royal 
Hotel at 7 a.m., and proceeded on our jour- 
ney to Geneva. We had not travelled far 
before the road became exceedingly bad, 
so much so that our bones were well nigh 
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dislocated. At length we left the carriage 
for a season, and thus escaped the fright- 
ful jolting to which we should have been 
subjected by the increased steepness of the 
road. Mountains, precipices, valleys, and 
forests, are the characteristic features of the 
kingdom of Sardinia. The climate is that 
of the Swiss Alps. The Savoyards of both 
sexes have in general a brown complexioi^ 
firom frequent exposure to the open air. 
In favourable situations the slopes of the 
mountains axe covered with vines. The 
plough is of use only in the valleys. The 
population in 1848, was 684,802. 

At Sallenches we parted with our car- 
riage, and travelled the remainder of the 
way to Geneva by diligence. We had a 
noble view of Mont Blanc from a bridge 
which crosses the Arve near the town. 
'^This one view," says Murray, "repays 
the journey from England.'' The heat was 
oppressive; and one of our number was 
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with some difficulty kept from fainting. 
Two of our fellow-travellers were Ameri- 
cans, with whom I had some interesting 
conversation. Through God's mercy we 
arrived at Geneva at 5 p.m. in safety. 

2Ist, Tuesday. The heat being very 
great and the ladies somewhat fatigued^ 
most of the day was passed at the hotel. In 
the evening, however, we tookaride through 
the upper and lower town, so called from 
the uneven nature of the ground. It pos- 
sesses but few objects of interest to the 
passing stranger. "The city was twice 

destroyed under the Roman emperors. In 
1032 it was united to the German empire; 
and in 1624 the city released herself from 
ducal government, and nine years after, 
from the control of the bishop also, by 
openly adopting Protestant doctrines. 
Since 1813 it has formed the twenty-second 
canton of the Helvetic confederation.** 
[Gazetteer of the World.] We visited 
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the cathedral. The canopy of the pulpit 
is the same under which Calvin preached. 
Here also John Knox^ who was made a 
citizen of Geneva in 1558, and other 
illustrious reformers, lifted up their voices 
against the abominations of Rome-papal, 
*' drunk with the blood of the saints." 

Yours, 

J. H. 
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My dear Sir, 

At the close of my last letter I referred 
to that illustrious reformer, John Calvin. 
His influence in Geneva was extraordinary. 
On being recalled from banishment in 1541 , 
the first measure he set about was to set- 
tle the presby terian form of church govern- 
ment. The rigour of the system vvhichhe 
established was compared by many to the 
tyranny of the Inquisition. But, however 
much he may be admired or condemned, 
he was a mighty man of valour; and as a 
commentator stands in the first rank. 
While at Strasburg, where he wid Favel 
were banished by the magistrates, fwr re- 
fusijig to administer the sacrament indis- 
criminately, &c., he married Idoletta de 
Bure, widow of an anabaptist, whom he 
had converted. She bore him one son, who 
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died in his infancy; but what became of 
the children she had by her first husband 
I know not. 

By the by, ought not those who are so 
mad against Calvin for his theological sys- 
tem, to be consistent with themselves, to 
direct a portion of their fury against Paul? 
For if he did not teach the doctrine of 
election^ what did he teach? and if this 
doctrine does not involve the irrespective 
decrees of the Almighty, without any re- 
gard to the wiU or merits of man, what 
does it involve? To say that God elected 
those imto eternal life whom he foreknew 
would be pious, is to confound the order 
of the divine proceedure, to substitute 
the effect for the cause, and the cause for 
the effect. But it has never been proved 
from scripture, no, nor philosophy either, 
which is always in harmony with scripture, 
that the favour and approbation of God are 
the effect of human worthiness foreseen* 
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The cause is the pre-approbation, and free 
choice of God ; and the end is obedience 
and true holiness. " Elect, according to 
the foreknowledge of God the Father," 
says St. Peter, "through sanctification of 
the Spirit unto obedience, and sprinkling 
of the blood of Jesus Christ." "It is a 
foolish inference of those disputants," says 
Calvin in his Commentary on the Epistle 
to the Romans, translated by F. Simson, 
p. 341, "who say, that God has elected 
such only as he foresaw would be worthy 
of grace. For Peter does not flatter be« 
lievers, as if they were elected for their 
own individual merits, but refers their 
election to the eternal counsel of God, and 
entirely abandons all idea of dignity." What 
then ? is not our damnation of ourselves, 
while our salvation is of grace ? Assuredly. 
And this is the doctrine, if I rightly inter- 
pret his language, which the inspired 
apostle taught, and which the fallible but 
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eminently gifted and godly John Calvin, 
so to speak, resuscitated. Let us hear 

this great divine and accomplished scholar 
once more. "Such is the reasoning which 

a believer must adopt, (p. 319), and not, as 
some blasphemers are accustomed to do, 
speak foolishly, and babble about spending 
a life of idleness and inactivity, because we 
have nothing in our own power. By adoptr 
ing such a line of conduct, we wage war, as 
it were with God, since, by contempt and 
negligence, we extinguish his grace offered 

for our acceptance.'* "It is, indeed, 

true, that we are justified in Christ by the 
alone mercy of God ; but it is equally true 
and certain, that all who are justified, are 
called by the Lord to live worthy of their 
vocation. Let believers, therefore, hence 
learn to embrace Christ, not only for jus- 
tification, but sanctification, as he is given 
for both purposes, that they may not tear 
their Redeemer by a mutilated faith of 
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their own invention."* 

It will readily be conceded that this 
celebrated reformer had more head than 
heart ; but had he lived in the present day, 
when the principles of civil and religious 
freedom are better imderstood, he would 
not have consented, we may charitably hope, 
to the burning of Servetus. In this, alas! 
he adopted the most odious practice of a 
church that has slaughtered her milUcns. 
Blessed be God for liberty to worship Him 
according to the dictates of our conscience. 
"Where we see piety," says J. A. Froude, 
''continence, courage, self-forgetfulness, 
there, or not far off, we know is the spirit 
of the Almighty; and as we look around 
us among our living contemporaries, or 
look back with open eyes into the history 

* '/ Thou beginnest at the wrong end if thou dis- 
putest first abont thine election, prove thj conyersion, 
and then never doubt of thy election : or, canst thoa 
not yet prove it? Set upon a present and thorough 

taming 'Ti8jnst(as one well said) that they 

who ynUl not feed on the plain food of the word, should 
be cbok'd with the bones/'-^ALLsnni's Alabi^ p.21. 
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of the past, we see— ^we dare not in volun- 
tary blindness say we do not see — that 
God is no respecter of 'denominations ' any 
more than He is a respecter of persons. 
His highest gifts are shed abroad with an 
even hand among the sects of Christendom, 
and petty distinctiona melt away and be- 
come invisible in the palaces of a grander 
truth." 

You will think, perhaps, that I have 
dwelt quite long enough on this subject. 
I will, therefore, simply add that Calvin 
was bom in 1509, and died on the S7th of 
May 1564, at the age of 55, after twenty- 
three years of uninterrupted power. He 
was elected, you are aware, president of 
the Consistory. When will foolish persons 
oease to suppose that the doctrine of elec- 
tion was unknown until John Calvin came. 
— "His style is grave and polite. Indepen- 
dent of his spiritual pride, his morals were 
exemplary ; for he was pious, sober, chaste^ 
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laborious, and disinterested.** (Encyclo- 
poediaBritannica) Barring spiritual pride, 
even if that allegation be founded in truth, 
what stranger in the earth would desire a 
better testimony after he has accomplished, 
as an hireling, his day. Peace to his ashes, 
and blessings on his memory.* 

The principal occupation of the Gene- 
vese is watch-making, which, with its 
branches, employs 7,000 persons. So early 
as 1478, there were printers at Geneva. 
It has produced a multitude of eminent 
scholars and writers, and the celebrated 
painters Bonnet, Petitot, and Arland. 
Among the living there is the author of 

* In the pqpiah Catochism of Pttiefemioe^ and 
especially in Keenan's Controyersial Calechiamy are to 
be found atrodons calnmnios against Galrin, and, in- 
deed, against all the reformen. But what else is to 
be expected.? The carious reader will find the mali^ 
nant, mendacions, and nefarious chaiges lefened to m 
this note at pp. 316 and 30 of the respectiYe antboia. 
How greatly to be pitied are Boman CalholicB who 
have only access to such hocka as these, and tfi (ha 
pestilent prophetic almanacks of Ireland. 
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the History of the Reformation* It ecm- 
tains 32,000 inhabitants, {9,822 Roman 
Catholics), or^including its suburbs,37,7S4* 

We visited the junction of the Arve with 
the Rhone* I visited it twice; and it is 
mortifying to think that th^ muddy Arve, 
which is fed by the snows and glaciers of 
Mont Blan^, at lengjth gains the mastery* 
I have never seen waters so blue as those 
of the Rhone;. iSir Humphry Davy attrir 
buted it to the presence of iodine. 

22nd, Wednesday. At 8 45 a,m, we left 
Geneva for Vevay by steadier, where we 
arrived at 1 p.m. The day waa beautiful, 
and the villas, surrounded by gardens, or 
the margin of tjb.e enchanting la]^e, might 
be taken ^or English country hoiuses. The 
Lake of Geneva is the largest in Switzer- 
land, bein^ $5 miles long, 6 miles wide at 
the broadest part, and its greatest depth 
900 feet. In the evening we visited the 
pastle of Chillon; in which Bonnivard was 
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confined for six long years by the Duke of 
Savoy. Byron wrote the sonnet on Bon- 
nivard. We were rowed there and back 
in a boat belonging to the hotel, Trois 
Couronnes, where we passed the night. 
The scenery about this part of the lake is 
exquisitely beautiful. It has been accu- 
rately described by Rousseau. How sweet 
it is to sit by the side of this lake at the 
close of the day, and, among other sub- 
jects, to meditate of God and his goodness. 
The Christian, and only he, *^calls the 
delightful scenery all his own." 

23rd, Thursday. In the afternoon we 
left Vevay, and after steaming about four 
hours, we arrived at Geneva at six in the 
evening. The heat was great. There was 
also some lightning, with a slight shower 
of rain. I and Mrs. H. called to see Dr. 
Malan who, unfortunately, was at his sum- 
mer residence in the mountains. We saw, 
however, one of his sons who had just ar- 
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rived from England. I gave him one of 
my little works for his father. 

At 30 minutes before midnight we left 
Geneva, where plush breeches were laid 
under interdict by one of the sumptuary 
laws of Calvin. We are now on our way 
to Paris, having altered our intended route 
to save time. The road, the first part of 
our journey, was very heavy, and the hills 
appeared to me to be long and steep. 

24th, Friday. Having passed the night 

somewhat drowsily, we arrived at Seyssel 

between five and six in the morning where 

we breakfasted. This was an exceedingly 

homely affair. But the morning was 

beautiful, most beautiful, and the sun had 

risen upon the earth in all his matchle^ 

glory :— 

" Whose energy divine 
Dwells not in mortal fire; whose generous heat 
Glows through the mass of grosser elements, 
And kindles into life the ponderous spheres. 
Cheer*d by thy kind iiiYigoratixig "viorai^i^ti^ 
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We court thy beams, „great majesty oC day! 

If not the soul, the regent of this world, 

Ilrst bom of beayen, afid only less than God!" 

Abkbteoho. 

At 7 30 we took the train and proceeded 

pn our pleasant jpruney. Here let me state 

that I prefer the Railways of France to 

those of our cywn country. They do not 

travel so fast, but fast enough in all con^ 

spience, and consequently the oscillation 

is not so greats you know bow the dying 

muse of the bard of Bydal was aflfected by 

the anticipation of the Kendal and Wiur 

dermere Railway:— 

*' Heard YE that whistle? As h^er long^linlced Ttahi 
Swept onwards, did the vision cross yonr view? 
Tes, ye were startled; and, in balancie true, 
Weighing the mischief with the promised gain. 
Mountains, and Tales, and floods, I call on yon 
To share the passion of a just disdain." 

And so should I if the beautiful and 

ever to be admired Dovedale was invaded 

and dishonoured by a Railway. 

** Plead for thy peace, thou LeantiM romancfS 
Of Diature; and, if human heftrts be ^ea4^ 
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Speak, passing winds; ye torrents with yonr strong 
^d constant Toice, protest against the wrong." 

We arrived at Macon at noon. This is 
situated on the right bank of the Saone, 
rising from the river side in the form of an 
amphitheatre. The streets are narrow, 
winding, and dirty, with gloomy and 
crowded houses. A neat quay, however, 
bordered with good buildings, runs along 
the bank of the river. The Vin-de-Macon 
is somewhat a favourite of mine. The 
population in 1841, was 12,820. We left 
this place at 11 30 at night, and, having 
arrived at the railway station, which is, I 
suppose, about a mile from the hotel where 
we rested, took our seats for Paris. 

We are now, as best we may, passing 
the night. The moon is not shedding her 
mild and placid light upon the earth, but 
the twilight is constant and very beautiful. 

To me it was a very pleasant night, and 
I thoroughly eiyoyed it; for I love the 
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night as well as the day. At an early hour 
I feasted my eyes on the scenery through 
which we were passing. Again the sun 
"as a bridegroom came out of his chamber, 

and rejoiced as a strong man {hero or giant) 
to run a race." And I also rejoiced in 
God my maker and Redeemer, and praised 
him for his glorious works. For all nature 

is to me like an iEolian harp, most music- 
al, most sweet. Oh, many a time have I 
listened with delight to the howling of the 
midnight storm as it has lulled me to re- 
pose "beyond the luxury of vulgar sleep." 
I wonder whether I should have had 
these feelings had I been in the ark with 
Noah. Awful beyond conception, one is 
ready to imagine, must have been the wild 
uproar of the elements ; and overwhelming 
is the thought that that vessel floated over 
the ruins of a world that was, and is not. 
By the way, can you, or any other mortal, 
inform me on what authority Sir Isaac 
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Newton makes use of the following words 
in his Chronology. — "So in the time of 
Noah's flood, when the moon could not be 
seen, Noah reckoned 30 days to a month." 
When we entered France they were just 
beginning harvest, and now little remained 
of the precious grain to be gathered in. 
The season had been most propitious. 
Frequently during our tour, when passing 
by vineyards, was I reminded of the pas- 
sage in the Song of Solpmon which for 
poetic beauty and tenderness has no equal, 
but is like the sun in the firmament, un- 
approached and unapproachable. "My 
beloved spake, and said unto me. Rise up, 
my love, my fair one, and come away. 
For, lo, the winter is past, the rain is over 
and gone, the flowers appear on the earth ; 
the time of the singing of birds is come, 
and the voice of the turtle is heard in our 
land ; the fig tree putteth forth her figs, 
and the vines with the tender grape give a 
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good smell. Arise, my loVe, my fair one^ 
and come away." 

25th, Saturday. Entered Paris or Lu- 
tetia, as it was originally named, at noon 
after having travelled two nights in suc- 
cession. This, it must Be confessed, is too 
much of a good thing; but the ladies, all 
things considered, Bore it admirably. The 
distance from Geneva is about 315 miles, 
on the supposition that the railway has 
made no material difference. Unlike the 
vicinity of the British capital, the ne^h-* 
bourhood of Paris is enlivened with im- 
commonly few traveDersr Everything 
partakes of the silence and solitude of the 
country. We took -Bip our abode at the 
hotel de Lille et d* Albion; but after all 
that has been said, and much may be said, 
respecting the admirable manner in which 
such places are conducted in Switzerland 
and in other parts of the continent, com^ 
mend me to a good English hotel, or, if 
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you please, to some of the hotels in Wales^ 
In the evening we had a pleasant ride to 
the Arc^de-Triomphe-de-rEtoile* This 
approach to Paris is incomparably beauti- 
ful; and if Julian in 458 spoke of it as his 
"dear Lutetia,'^ what would he have called 
it had he lived in the present day i Paris 
is nearly of a circular form, and presents 
little diversity of physical appearance^ 
The city contains between 32,000 and 
83,000 houses, of which 6,863 are lodging- 
houses^ There are no self-contained 
houses arranged in streets in Paris. The 
rent of one of the best f^ts in the Rue Su 
Honor^, is abou^£300 per annum. "I am 
told," says a correspondent of I%e Times, 
Sep. 29th, 1858, "there are ho less than 
S0,000 apartments to let in and about the 
city of Paris# And yet you cannot rent 
half-a-dozen rooms on the fourth or fiiftk 
floor of a respectable hotel for less than 

£100 per annum ^ £1,000, and £1,500 i» 
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the common price of an ordinary first or 
second floor of a good house and respect- 
able quarters." The Seine at Paris is not 
ahove half the width of the Thames at 
London. The public fountains are eighty 
in number. There are in the streets 
13,000 gas-burners, which are lighted in 
the course of about twenty minutes. Some 
of the libraries are the largest in Europe, 
and are equally accessible to the rich 
and to the poor. The average number of 
spectators every night at the theatres (23 
in number) is calculated at 20,000. In- 
cluding other places of amusement, of 
which there are 145, the number of plea- 
sure-seekers during the summer season, it 
is supposed, is not less than 44,000 daily. 
In such a moral atmosphere the religion 
of Christ can never prosper. Is it not a 
remarkable fact that the age at which 
suicide is most common in Paris is between 
35 and 45 ? 
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As for myself, I never walk through her 
streets without a feeling of gloom. The 
moral atmosphere seems to be surcharged 
with danger and death. The history of thi» 
gifted and high-spirited people is a melan- 
choly one. Revolution has succeeded 
revolution, and blood has been shed like 
water, and still they are bound in affliction 
and iron. The root of the evil, and it is 
one of indescribable magnitude, is the 
preponderance of Paris over all France, and 
the excessive subdivision of land. In vain 
do we look to the religious element for the 
regeneration of this great people, and equal- 
ly in vain to the irreligious : for while super- 
stition and infidelity bear their present 
sway, I see no hope for the people. The 
Police Law is antagonistic to the Organic 
Law, and the will of the Emperor may be 
opposed to both. Witness the closing of 
Protestant Schools, and the re-opening of 
Protestant Chapels in the Haute Vienne. 
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What a honible thing is a militaiy despot- 
ism, and what a humiliating thought that 
thirtj'-fiTe millions of souls should be 
wholly unfit for liberty. But the literature 
of France will survive the despotism of 
France; and imperial omnipotence glory- 
ing in an army 500,000 strong may be 
crushed before the tnoth. Yes^ before our 
bodies sleep in the dust of the earth, and 
our sotds, through the infinite merits of 
Christ, experience the ine&ble repose 
and joy of heaven, it is not at all impro- 
bable that there vrill be another revolution 
in France. But what advantage will it be 
to her ? How gteatly is she to be pitied« 
Oh that God would send out his light and 
his truth into that dark land!* 

In anticipating the future race of man- 
kind there is little, or rather nothing, to 

cheer the spiritsapart from the predictions 

* Why hBB the IVehch natkm smce it has heea 
inthe handf of Louis Napoleoa eoonnoiiBly Increased 
her steam naTj? 
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of Gpd's wprd, If^ indeed, any one coul4 
infon^ lis when there would he a genentT 
tion pf wise men the case would he differ- 
ent, hut no one can. The wise and the 
good in all age9 and kingdoms have formed 
an almost inappreci^hle numher of the 
great family of man^ ^Ithou^h a multitude 
will he saved which no man can numher. 
Hence that profound thinker, John Foster, 
says (vol. i. p. 91), f^Xhe triiimphs of re- 
ligion have heen most limited and small, 
those of evil almost infinite. We see the 
melancholy result of an experiment of 
eighteen hiondred years, the whole Chris- 
tian era^ The result pompels me to con- 
clude that religion is utterty incompetent 
to reform the world, till it is armed with 
some new and mighty powers; till it ap- 
pears ifi a new and lasf dwpensfitifm.*- All 
that appears tometohenecessaryis,theoutr 
pouring of the Holy Spirit upon jauUipns 
instead of thousands. In this case tl^erf 
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would be no new energy or power employ- 
ed^ but simply a vast augmentation 
of that which already exists. Thus^ for 
example^ during the thousand years that 
Satan will be bound, the mighty power of 
God's Spirit will be wondrously and glo- 
riously displayed. "For the earth shall 
be full of the knowledge of the Lordi as 
the waters cover the sea." Isa. xi. 9. Let 
me add another prediction of prophecy, a 
prediction which cannot fail to fill the soul 
of the believer with ecstacy, seeing it has, 
in all probability, reference to China. 
I refer to the following passage in which it 
is generally supposed that Sinim means 
China : " Behold these shall come from far, 
andlo, these from the north and west; and 
these from the land of Sinim."* 

* Whilst I eamestlj desire and pray that the British 
and Irish Churches may hear God's voice from China, 
and may promptly and Uberallj respond to the earnest 
and eloquent appeal made to them by the Bey. J. A. 
James on behalf of the land of Sinim, I cannot refrain 
from expreBsing a hope that, in so doing, hundreds of 
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Touching the future, no nation, either 

in the old or new world, is in so hopeful a 

condition as Britain. Among the things, 

however, which will trouble her, is Ireland 

and the Church established by law. But 

the greatest evil to be dreaded is the decay 

ef vital godliness. Millions, we have 

reason to fear, worship no God, and 

millions more worship him in vain.* Then, 

as regards the professors of religion both 

, among conformists and non-conformists, 

are there not thousands who in works deny 

Christ? What have they to do at the 

Lord's table who frequent theatres? 

them will cease, at once and for ever, to keep down 
their ministers to starration point. *^The labourer is 
worthy of his hire.*' "I hate," aaj tOtod, "robbery 
for burnt offering." At home— jW/icc, Abroad — 
conquest for Christ. 

* Only suppose that the angel of death was com- 
missioned to destroy in one night every family in 
London in which no altar was erected to the only 
Hying and true God I How many would be found 
aliye in the morning? What a sink of iniquity, 
what a region of pollution, what a whirlpool of horror, 
what an m)ode of spiritual death, what an emblem of 
hell is a great city! 
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Neverthelessi there is, thank God* "a 
remnant according to the election of grace" 
among all classes of the co^ununityi not 
excepting the aristocracy; and some of 
these are men of distinguished learnipg, 
great talent, excellent geniii9, undeyiating 
integrity, unimpeachable reputadoii^ glow- 
ing zeal^ sel£-sacrificing himiility, disin- 
terested beneyolence, and exalted piety. 
They are found in every section of the 
church, and are the salt of the United 

King^dom. 

Yours, 

J. H, 
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My dear Sir, 

In my last letter I referred to the state 
of religion in this land, and to our future 
prospects. With regard to the continen- 
tal nations, and the United States of 
America, to say nothing of other king- 
doms, '^shadows, clouds, and darkness" 
rest upon them. There are, as it seems to 
me, so many destructive elements at work, 
that nothing, humanly speaking, can pre- 
rent for many years the most frightful 
collision between popery and protestant- 
ism, infidelity and Christianity, despotism 

and liberty. But the Lord will be with 
his people. 

26th^ Sunday. I attended Divine ser- 
vice with the Independents both morning 
and evening. Mrs. H. was too poorly to 
leave the hotel. Many of the hearers, if 
not the majority, appeared to me to be 
Americans. A grandson of the late Dr. 
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ing line than the one from Boulogne to 
Paris. The morning was all that heart 
could wish, and the sun, beautiful as ever, 
filled heaven and earth with his glory. Can 
we wonder that Ossian should have asked 
the question, *'Who can be a companion 
of thy course?" 

** Thou san of this great world both eye and souli 
Acknowledge him thj greater, sound his praise 
In thy eternal course, both when thou climb'st 
And when high noon hast gained, and when thou 
fall'st.'* Milton. 

The last time I was in France, the rail- 
way only reached to Rouen. The scenery 
about Rouen, whose ecclesiastical edifices 
I prefer to those of Paris, is very beautiful. 
It is one of those places which, if you see 
it once, you want to see it again. The 
woods, the hills, the valleys, the river 
Seine, the streamlets, and innumerable 
other objects charm the eye. Few of 
these objects, however, can be seen from 
the railway, or seen to advantage. 
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'*£yer charmmg, ever new. 
When will the lasdsci^ tire the yiewl 
The fountain's fall, the river's flow. 
The woody valleTS, warm and low; 
The windj summit, wild and high, 
Koughly mshing on the sky! 
The pleasant seat, the mined tower. 
The naked rock, the shady bower; 
The town and village, dome and farm. 
Each give each a double charm, 
As pearls upon an iEthiop's arm." 

Dtek's Gronoeb TTitjh 

On arriyingat Dieppe we went, as soon 
as the government officials would permit 
us, on board the steamer, and entered 
Newhaven harbour at 5 in the afternoon. 
The latter part of the voyage was rough, 
the consequence of which I need not de- 
clare. At 7 we entered Brighton, where 
I and Mrs H. proceeded to the Old Ship, 
and our nieces to their father's. Dr. C. 
remained at Dieppe for the night, and 
joined us at the hotel on the following day. 
"Absence makes the heart grow fonder.** 
Such was the effect it had upon me • Never 
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did I return to England with such feelings 
of delight and gratitude as on this occasion- ; 
for never before had I the same deep con- 
victions of the innumerable and inestimable 
privileges both temporal and spiritual 
which, as a nation she enjoys. Oh that she 
might understand her duty, and receive 
grace from God to discharge it. Her res- 
ponsibility is infinite* Who would not 
say with Cowper — 

"England, with all thy faults,! love thiee still— 
My cenntrj ! and, while yet a nook is left, 
Where English minds and manners may be fonnd. 
Shall be constrain*d to love thee. Tho' thy dime 
Be fickle,* and thy year most part deform*d 
With dripping rains, or wither*d by a frost, 
I would not yet exchange thy snllen skies. 
And fields without a fiowV, for warmer France 
With aU her vines; nor for Ausonia's groves 
Of golden finitage, and her myrtle bowers.' ' 

* The average health of the inhabitants of England 
is, I believe, greater than that of the continent; and 
it is not improbable that the frequent atmospheric 
changes to which we are liaUe may, in part at least, 
conduce to this. And but fbr the intemperance of 
thousands this average would be still greater. The 
average of human li£ is said to be only 3d yeais^ 
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Having remained at Brighton a few days 
that we might be present at the marriage 
of one of our nieces^ we returned on Friday 
to the ancient and pleasant town of High 
Wycombe, surrounded by beautiful hills, 
and found our friends in health and our 
goods in peace. 

And now, dear reader, accept of my 
thanks for the honour you have done me by 
the perusal of these pages. May your 

Sixty of the hnman family die evexr minate. What 
a soleinn and affecting thought! Hence it is erident 
that from the beginning of the year nnto the end of 
the year, without a moment's intennission either by 
day or by night, there are in some portion of the human 
family, *' lamentations, and mourning, and woe" for 
the dead. Of the millions (computed to be upwards 
of 83) that die every year, how many are cast into the 
lake which bumeth with fire and brimstone? These 
will be tormented with the deyil and his angels /or ever 
and ever.* "For the wages of sin is death;" death 
temporal, death spiritual, and death eternal} '* but the 
gift of God is eternal life through Jesus Christ our 
Lord." Bom.vi,23. 

* The Greek phrase translated ^^for ever and ever** 
is the strongest form of expression of which that lan- 
guage is capable to denote eternity or endless dura- 
tion. It is used eighteen times in the New Testam^t 
SeeDwiGHT's System op Theologt, voL r.p. 460. 
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heart be at your right hand ; and may God 
give to you wisdom, and knowledge, and 
joy ! ^ May Christ's love both in providence 
and grace be your songs in the house of 
your pilgrimage ; and the Spirit of truth, 
which proceedeth from the Father, your 
Guide and Comforter! May you often 
have a view of the Delectable mountains, 
more durable and glorious than the moun- 
tains of Switzerland over which I have led 
you ! And when you and I have done 
with this poor world, and the last link 
that binds us to earth is broken, may it be 
our happiness to enjoy the beatific 
vision, and to join in the loud hallelujalis 
pf heaven. 



THE END. 
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